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Language Teaching in Schools for the Deaf: 
Psychological Aspects 


Ivar M. IN@varsson* 
Akarp, Sweden 


DEAFNESS AND SPEECH REPRESSION 


HE seventeenth century English philosopher John Locke 

demonstrated in a work on the origin and validity of 
knowledge (‘‘Essay concerning Human Understanding’’) 
that the sum total of human understanding is based on 
sensory impression, and not, as Plato, Descartes, and 
others had asserted, on some inner source of knowledge. 
Whether one forms any definite opinion on the theory of 
knowledge or not, one is bound to admit that serious 
deficiencies arise, in the world of our experience, in the 
case of imperfect sensory apperception. 

In former times it was customary to distribute the 
senses into ‘‘Higher’’ and ‘‘Lower’’ classes, and to place 
sight and hearing in the ‘‘Higher’’ category. Sight and 
hearing are of fundamental importance both for our men- 

* Ivar M. Ingvarsson received the ‘M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Lund in 1920 and the Fil. Licentiat from the University of Up- 
psala in 1935. He taught in the schools for the deaf in Orebro and 
Lund, and was Superintendent of the schools for the deaf at Vaxjé, 
Manilla, Stockholm, and of the Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf in Sweden. He has traveled widely, making studies of the schools 
for the deaf in Europe, and has published numerous articles on the 
education of the deaf in Scandinavian, German, and French periodi- 


eals. He is an author of textbooks on the education of the deaf in 
Sweden and a Lecturer on the education of the deaf. 
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tal development and for our existence as social beings. 
That a high degree of mental development can be found, 
even where these senses are absent, is abundantly clear 
from the ease of the blind and deaf Helen Keller, who 
became totally blind and deaf in her second year. The 
so-called ‘‘Lower’’ senses, Touch, Smell and Taste, are of 
greater importance for the continuation and development 
of the animal life of Man than are sight and hearing; 
and there is no doubt that they belong to an older form 
of organization in the biological evolution of Man. The 
curtailment or disappearance of a sensory sphere causes 
both direct limitation of our powers of apprehension, and 
also transformation of such matter as is perceived by our 
remaining senses. 


Defective hearing from early childhood thus leads to 
deficiences in the sphere of acoustic perception, or, in 
eases of total deafness, to the complete absence of this 
form of sensory perception. Since hearing is one of our 
most important faculties exercised in remote perception, 
and further provides a means of orientation in the world 
around us, the deaf are deprived of many impressions ap- 
prehended by the other sensory spheres,—impressions 
which those with normal hearing apprehend. In the ease of 
partial deafness, in which only some parts of the field of 
auditory perception are lacking, the remaining complex 
auditory impressions differ in quality. Curtailment of the 
ability to hear can vary from slight raising of the mini- 
mum limit of perception to total deafness, and can also 
be of more or less importance within different ranges of 
frequency in the musical scale. In the case of high-fre- 
quency deafness, for example, the overtones characteristic 
of the sounds of language disappear from the sound com- 
plexes, and different speech sounds cannot be clearly 
distinguished, recognized and learned. Since learning to 
speak in childhood is based mainly on auditory perception, 
the child’s ability is retarded in severe cases of defective 
hearing. 


To illustrate the influence of deafness on the intellec- 
tual development of the child, it may be apposite to quote 
the English psychologist, James Drever, who has written 
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on this subject in The Teacher of the Deaf (1928). Drever 
puts forward the view, which is generally held nowadays 
by linguistic psychologists that the linguistic development 
of mankind has advanced from natural signs (gestures) 
and uttered sounds through a more conventional gesture 
language to the spoken language of modern Man. The first 
written language took the form of picture writing; and 
Chinese characters are a conventionalized development of 
the use of hieroglyphs. One can learn to interpret such 
picture writing without being able to understand the cor- 
responding spoken forms of the words. A linguistic means 
of communication using symbols other than those associated 
with articulated sounds is thus possible and if Man had been 
deprived of the power of hearing, a non-linguistic means of 
expression would have been adapted to serve the daily needs 
of human intercourse. All such hypotheses are, however, of 
little value for the deaf, who are compelled to live in a 
society composed mainly of persons who can both speak and 
hear. 

All thought in linguistic form is repressed by the ab- 
sence of speech, while other mental functions, such as con- 
ception, expectation, ete., are not affected to the same ex- 
tent. In thought relations and the conception of pure ab- 
stractions—activity on a higher mental plane—linguistic 
symbolism possesses an especial importance since it con- 
stitutes the outward form of the thought content. The 
absence of developed speech thus gives rise to a serious 
repression in ‘he case of all such mental processes. He 
who lacks the gift of developed speech must always, when 
thinking, employ images of sensations, tendencies ema- 
nating from the motor nerves, emotional reactions, ete. ; 
but this implies a limitation of the intellect, and represents 
a stage of thought development long since passed by per- 
sons whose speech and hearing is normal. 

Owing to the absence of a linguistic means of com- 
munication with the external world, the deaf are unable 
to take their rightful share of the common social inherit- 
ance of ideas, thought processes, habits of language and 
thought, and opinions in social, ethical, and moral ques- 
tions, ete. An essential element in the spiritual property 
of civilized Man consists of such social heirlooms which, 
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being distributed by means of language, are essentially 
preserved in linguistic form. Our conventional spoken 
language is therefore a key to science, art, and other cul- 
tural assets which we associate with civilized life. The 
speech repression caused by deafness thus means a very 
important handicap for those who suffer from defective 
hearing. 

In acquiring the habit of speech, one associates linguistie 
symbols with observed phenomena which may be used to 
form fixed concepts, so that the linguistic form of expres- 
sion can describe an idea realistically (we can understand 
speech). Similarly, an idea can actualize the linguistic ex- 
pression (we can speak spontaneously). With the aid of 
systematic linguistic symbols (linguistic sounds, words, 
phrases), which we learn to master from our childhood, 
and reproduce consciously as practised motory series, per- 
ceptions and experienced phenomena can be combined into 
greater unities, and breught into mutual relationships. 
Thus language is developed into an important instrument 
for thought. 

An individual who is linguistically undeveloped is unable 
to make effective use of the basic elements of his ideas and 
thoughts. He is, at all events, unable to do so to the same 
extent, or with the same degree of accuracy, as a normal 
speaker. His thoughts tend to be vague and indefinite, and 
his ability to apprehend and make use of the thoughts of 
others is repressed by his linguistic deficiency. On the other 
hand, normal speech development is not realized in per- 
sons who suffer from intellectual limitations or serious 
lesions in the central or peripheral speech apparatus. 

The series of external linguistic phenomena—speech and 
its transposition into writing or other system of symbolic 
pictures or signs—belongs to the psychology of expressive 
movements and volitional action, and even this aspect of 
the speech function is repressed by defective hearing. The 
interior aspect of speech (the inner speech, det inre spra- 
ket, die innere Sprache, la parole intérieure) is difficult of 
access, both for our immediate observation and for direct 
experimental investigations. In experiments with persons 
having normal hearing and those who are deaf carried out 
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by the German physiologist Schilling’ and other scien- 
tists, it has been possible to prove the existence of inner 
speech in connection with thought operations and so-called 
‘‘silent reading’’ only to a limited extent. But our linguis- 
tic knowledge and our ability to speak is based mainly on 
this inner speech which has been built up with the aid of 
a practised series of motory-kinetic speech movements. 
The study of hearing children’s speech development in the 
years preceding school age reveals that the children are 
capable of unwearing practise in teaching themselves to 
speak. A child 3-4 years of age can produce 10,000-15,000 
words in the course of a single day, if the conditions of the 
environment are favorable to linguistic communication.” 
That the inner speech has connection to the emotional 
sphere of mental life has been pointed out by the English 
psychiatrist Huglings Fackson amongst others. He has 
shown in cases of severe aphasia that when the function 
of communication has, in other respects, nearly ceased to 
operate, linguistic complexes have nevertheless been pro- 
duced quite correctly under conditions of a strongly emo- 
tional character. Such linguistic utterances, being the 
products of emotional stresses, are included in the echild’s 
earliest vocabulary. Such linguistic series are also retained 
longest and remain after the linguistic function has begun 
to disintegrate. 

The French psychologist. H. Wallon has tried to prove 
the psycho-physical connection between emotional reac- 
tions, expressive movements, and incipient linguistic un- 
derstanding in the case of small children.* In this, mim- 
icry is the primary means of mutual contact between the 
child and his environment. Certain emotional reactions 
are followed by contractions in the muscles, especially in 
those of the face, and this apparatus of mimicry can to 
some extent serve as a means of communication of emo- 
tional and volitional manifestations. Through unconscious 
imitations, such movements and postures can be appre- 


1 R. Schilling, Nber imneres Sprechen, Bericht iiber die zweite 
Versammlung der Gesellschaft fiir Sprach und Stimmheilkunde, 
Leipzig, 1929, 

2 G. C. Brandenburg, ‘‘The Language of the Three-Year Child,’’ 
Ped. Sem., Vol. XXII. 

3 H. Wallon, Les origines de la pensée chez 1’ enfant, Paris, 1945, 
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hended, and give rise to corresponding emotional reactions 
in other individuals. According to Wallon, a connection 
between child and adult (primarily the mother), which 
is conditioned by emotion, appears; and the emotional 
antecedent can have a directly symbolizing character. In 
instances of mass-suggestion similar phenomena have been 
observed, even in the case of adults. During moments of 
strong emotion, facial mimicry is supplemented by ges- 
tures made by other parts of the body, especially by the 
arms and the hands. When a child, 3-4 years of age, re- 
lates an interesting experience, his narrative also takes on 
the character of pantomime, which is performed in addi- 
tion to the oral description. 


During the first year of the understanding between the 
hearing child and mother is mainly brought about by 
means of expressive movements, gestures, and non-artic- 
ulated series of sounds. As the child’s speaking ability 
increases, the gestures are eliminated. In the case of a deaf 
child, however, the experiences and conceptions are only 
associated with expressive movements and gestures; and 
during the period preceding school age, the child develops 
a primitive language of gestures, with some ten or more 
gestures used as symbols for a corresponding number of 
indefinite empirical and perceptional series vaguely dis- 
tinguished from each other. The hearing child, on the 
other hand, has acquired a vocabulary of 2,000-3,000 
words, together with a large number of ready-made 
phrases from colloquial language, by the time he begins 
his school education. The difference in the quantity and 
quality of observed phenomena associated with gestures 
in re linguistic expressions, in the cases of the deaf child 
and the hearing child at seven years of age, is thus very 
important. The untrained deaf child’s linguistic develop- 
ment at this stage can best be compared with that of a 
hearing child at the age of one year. By means of suitable 
instruction, carried out at home or at school for infants, 
and begun at the earliest practicable stage, the linguistic 
development of deaf children can be given a normal 
mother tongue. Such views as these make plain the neces- 
direction, which is of value for future instruction in the 
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sity of establishing a sufficient number’ of infant schools 
for deaf children as soon as possible. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, it has been demonstrated 
that severe cases of defective hearing from early child- 
hood cause important repressions, both in the children’s 
linguistic and intellectual development and in their train- 
ing and upbringing generally. Their social habituation is 
also adversely affected. Persons who, as a result of defec- 
tive hearing from early childhood, have been unable to 
learn to understand or to learn to speak their mother 
tongue naturally are characterised as deaf-mutes. Those 
persons who become deaf as adults are not deaf-mutes, nor 
are those persons deaf-mutes whose linguistic development 
is imperfect for reasons other than defective hearing. The 
essential meaning of deaf and dumbness is thus a repression 
of the normal development of speech caused by defective 
hearing. 

The difference between hearing and deaf children, in 
regard to linguistic development and absorption in the 
life of the community in the years preceding school entry, 
is made plain from the following table: 


HEARING CHILDREN DEAF CHILDREN 

A. Normal hearing. Begin to A. Serious defective hearing or 
comprehend and imitate lin- total deafness. Do not learn 
guistic series at an age of 10- to speak or understand speech. 
12 mths. Begin linguistic de- Mute as a result of deafness. 
velopment through the ear. Intensified attention to im- 


pressions from other sensory 
fields. Mimicry and gestures 
acquire significant character 
and begin to be used as a 
means of communication. 


B. Linguistic communication witu 3B. Isolated from other members 


parents, brothers and sisters, of family as a result of deaf- 
and playmates. Possess in lan- ness. Repressed intellectual 
guage an instument for men- development as consequence 
tal activity, and feel affinity of absence of speech develop- 
with other members of family. ment, 

C. Acquire an important vocabu- OC, Practice at home a number of 
lary in course of daily expe- gestures expressing daily ex- 
riences. Participate in observa- periences and needs. Acquire 
tions and interests in environ- limited number of ideas as a 
ment by means of language. consequence of poverty of 


their symbol system. 
D. Participate in family’s expe- D. Lack linguistic connection 


riences of sorrow and joy. with, and absorption in, the 
Share their other interests. family group. Outward train- 
Learn charitableness and ing lacks inner emotional 
consideration, Undergo normal justificaton. 


development of their emotions. 
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E. The field of experience is wi- 


dened, the possibilities of con- 
tact imereased, through l!an- 
guage. Stimulation of mental 
development and imaginative 
powers, When beginning 
school education children have 
considerable supply of linguis- 
tic expressions and ideas. 

. Know number of space and 
time conceptions and grasp 
certain social relationships 
outside family circle. 
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E. The world of experience is 


limited and isolation from 
others continues. Stimulus of 
mental development is slight 
on account of deafness. Have 
acquired small number of ges- 
tures of vague significance. 


. Possess very vague and frag- 


mentary conceptions of space 
and time, for which they lack 
definite symbols. Have no 


knowledge of conditions out- 
side home circle. 


B. Lineuistic TRAINING OF DEAF CHILDREN 


As a result of the total speech repression associated 
with the deaf, the essential purpose of the instruction of 
the deaf lies evidently in making practise in the mother 
tongue possible. As speech training proceeds, the task of 
the teacher is to instill such knowledge, proficiency, and 
education, as is considered necessary to enable the pupils 
to take their place in society on leaving school. An impor- 
tant element in promoting the development of the mother 
tongue in instruction in conversation and lipreading. For 
it is only thus, in acquiring some proficiency in talking and 
reading, that the deaf can enter into closer relations with 
the rest of society. But these elements in the teaching, and 
the practise of other technical features involved in 
teaching the mother tongue, will not receive further treat- 
ment in this paper. 

The instruction of deaf children ought to commence as 
early as the existing circumstances permit, preferably 
before the children are more than 3-5 years old. In no 
circumstances should instruction be postponed until after 
the school age for hearing children. Normal hearing chil- 
dren begin to speak at the beginning of their second year. 
Observation, memory and speech motorial ability have by 
that time attained such degree of development that short, 
linguistic series begin te be perceived and reproduced in 
more or less distorted form. Such series are also associated 
with the children’s experiences and conceptions, and are 
used as a means of communication. The child’s first spoken 
utterances are often expressions having an emotional basis. 
Not infrequently they attempt to describe desires and 
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volitional acts. The linguistic series, which satisfy the 
child’s craving for added information and knowledge, 
are not practised until later. The child’s immediate in- 
terests in the period of growth influence to a marked 
extent the formation and selection of a vocabulary; and 
mastery of the newly-acquired linguistic series confers 
added possibilities of expression and communication. In 
this way linguistic practise becomes pleasurable; pleasure 
strengthens the functioning of the memory, and it also 
helps to impress the speech-motory series. The child’s 
untiring efforts in linguistic practise probably cannot be 
explained without reference to training activity which 
exercises a positive satisfying effect. 

The child’s primary language—the spoken language— 
exists as a number of series of actions (speech motory 
series) which are associated with the relationships which 
hold between the ideas in the mind of the child.* Out of 
these series, linguistic outlines gradually take permanent 
shape through the interaction and consequent interde- 
pendence of the series of actions. Such outlines serve in 
their turn as patterns in the construction of fresh sen- 
tences. Imitation always precedes reconstruction. In a 
school for the deaf, the initial linguistic material must 
invariably be selected in such a way as to secure cor- 
respondence with the pupils’ experiences, and the sort 
of interests which affect the formation of their ideas.® 
The linguistic material should also be given a form which 
will serve as a means of expression and communication 
for children, at home and at school, from as early an age 
as is possible. The material should be in daily use during 
the period of schooling; and it should, in consequence, be 
mastered thoroughly by the children. The course in the 
mother tongue should, furthermore, be so planned as to 
ensure that the psychological factors favourable to lin- 
guistic practise are truly effective. Thus the results of the 
training are improved.Instruction in the mother tongue 
im a school for the deaf must therefore to some extent be 


4G. Freudenthal, Om typiska skiljaktigheter mellan modersmals- 
undervisning och sprakkurs, Lund, 1925. 

5. I, M. Ingvarsson, ‘‘ Zur Diskussion des Sprachunterrichtes in der 
Taubstummenschule,’’ Blatter fiir Taubstwmmenbildung (1933). 
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furmshed in accordance with the natural development of 
speech in hearing children, if it is to lead to fulfilment of 
the intention, i. e., mastery of the spoken and written 
forms of the language. 


According to modern linguistic psychologists, the phrase 
is the primary linguistic unit in the spoken language. The 
whole series of utterance is constrained by nervous re- 
actions and released in quick succession. Attaching mean- 
ing to individual words is a characteristic only of the 
secondary language (the written form in the majority of 
modern languages). All natural linguistic development in 
children proceeds from a comprehensive conception as- 
sociated with, or symoblised by, a sentence, a word, or a 
small fragment of a series of words. The child’s language 
is never a synthetic combination of originally meaningless 
elements made up of sounds or symbols. Instruction in the 
mother tongue in a school for the deaf should, in strict 
accordance with the foregoing observations, proceed from 
actual, significant linguistic wnities, which are concerned 
with material experienced by, or containing an element 
of interest for, the child. Such material, indeed, is by no 
means identical with that which may be of interest to 
adults. The first educational course should be designed to 
satisfy the child’s own special requirements. 


The techni al aspects of the elementary instruction in 
speaking, lipreading, and reading do not concern us here, 
but some general opinions on this subject may be put 
forward: 


A. The teaching method should be carried out correctly 
from the very beginning, and at such a tempo that 
the pupil can apprehend and imitate the movements 
with accuracy. 

B. The action should be repeated under similar extern- 
al conditions until it has been thoroughly mastered. 
The periods of training should be so distributed as 
to ensure the maximum result. 

C. Training in special aspects of the linguistic func- 

tion should be put into practical effect. It should 

aim at helping the pupil to acquire useful and desir- 
able knowledge and proficiency (in the cases cited, 
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linguistic knowledge). This training must not be re- 
duced to solely mechanical drill. 


The purpose of the linguistic instruction should be the 
introduction of the pupils to the simple spoken colloquial 
language at as early a stage as possible, with the children’s 
immediate linguistic requirements serving as a principal 
consideration in the selection of material. 

The primary language of those who can hear is the 
spoken language. It is this form which the child grows up 
to know in his environment. This is the form which must 
be practised first of all in a school for the deaf, and such 
instruction must precede study of more complicated lin- 
guistic structures. The initial task lies—as in the case in 
other branches of teaching—in collecting and arranging a 
number of conceptions and the appropriate linguistic 
series of symbols. 

A person learns to master the spoken language by prac- 
tising such linguistic and conceptual relations as are char- 
acteristic of this linguistic field. A person succeeds in mas- 
tering the written and literary language to some extent by 
studying the more complicated mental and linguistic re- 
lationships. The first of these—acquiring mastery of the 
spoken language—is the fundamental element in the lin- 
guistic instruction both of hearing and of deaf children. 
How ean this demand for instruction in the mother tongue 
at a school for the deaf be settled most satisfactorily 
from a teaching point of view? 


Diary EXERCISES 


During the first phase of school education, before the 
pupils have learned to speak with any degree of efficiency, 
fresh linguistic material must be rehearsed by means of 
lipreading, reading, and writing. What should be the sub- 
ject of the linguistic treatment? All experience felt by the 
individual pupils and by the class as a whole, both at home 
and at school, the children’s questions, their joys and sor- 
rows, their hopes for the future, ete. In this way people 
who enjoy normal hearing once acquired practise in their 
mother tongue, and thus the most common words and 
series of expressions used in daily speech are employed and 
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impressed on the mind. Such an educational process is 
usually termed as natural or imitative method. Since 
notes must be made of daily occurrences, another designa- 
tion might be ‘‘The Diary Method.’’ By making a study of 
daily events the child practises himself in the formation 
of linguistic expressions for his own observations and ex- 
periences, and this rehearsed language is not only of value 
for the child as a means of communication with his en- 
vironment, but also builds up a form of contact with the 
child’s budding emotional life. 

Daily notebook exercises imply training in lipreading, 
writing, and reading and at the same time rehearsal of the 
linguistic material discussed by the pupils. The conceptual 
material dealt with at the time is that of the pupils, while 
the teacher gives the material its linguistic form. The 
teaching covers subjects which belong to the child’s 
spheres of interest and the method adopted is in full ac- 
cordance with the practise of hearing children in learning 
to speak. When the conversational material is written 
down, it is set forth in a logical sequence. Objects and 
events having close mutual relationships are grouped to- 
gether. Such division into groups is indicated in the note- 
books. Thus the pupils acquire preparatory training in ar- 
ranging their thoughts and in expressing them intelligi- 
bly. 

Carrying out such daily notebook exercises ensures that 
the pupils learn the conditions of Space-Time relation- 
ships in a decidedly tangible manner. A certain situation 
is of immediate interest to the children, and this situation 
should be associated with the corresponding linguistic ex- 
pression. Adverbs, conjunctions, and other words express- 
ing relationship thus obtain their real meaning and fixed 
place in the sentence. 


Opsect Lessons CONSERVATION 


The course in the mother tongue must not, however, be 
limited to such theoretical material as has been treated 
under the previous section, and which will chiefly affect 
objects and experiences which are close in space and near 
in time to the child. Many aspects of instruction, practical 
as well as realistic, have their place in the modern system 
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of national education. Not all of these belong to the 
pupil’s primary field of experience. The school must, in 
consequence, attempt to extend the pupils’ range of ex- 
perience, as far as may be possible, by means of systematic, 
organised, linguistic and practical instruction, and thus 
facilitate the forming of further social contacts after 
school. This field of practical knowledge has its linguistic 
equivalent which must be put into practise at school. Care- 
fully planned lists of materials utilised in the object les- 
sons for the different classes are arranged as a basis for 
instruction in the mother tongue. The courses are progres- 
sively broadened in relation to the pupils’ experience 
and stage of development.® 

In the senior classes at school the pupils are encouraged 
to form analyses of estimates and to adopt a critical at- 
titude towards observed phenomena. In discussing such 
topics as clothes, jewelry, recreation, keeping fit, etc., it 
is not only a question of presenting facts, but also of 
examining the individual’s attitude to these things from 
economic, social, and idealistic points of view. Our pupils, 
who are severely handicapped in regard to language and 
experience, are in great need of wise guidance, not least 
in such fields as these. 


In the teaching one proceeds from experience; from 
circumstances known to the pupils, one collects and classi- 
fies the materials used in object lessons, and conducts con- 
versations based upon them. After the oral discussion the 
conversational texts are written down in a suitable form. 
The texts are read through and learned thoroughly. Sub- 
sequently they are made the subjects of conversational 
exercises. Linguistic expressions and technical terms which 
are significant for the description of materials used in 
object lessons are included in so far as they form part of 
common linguistic usage. The linguistic representation 
ought to be adapted to the character of the observed 
phenomenon. A visit to a shop or a craftsman can very 
well be rendered in the form of dialogue. Such phrases 
and modes of expression which are used in different situa- 


6 I. M. Ingvarsson, Forteckning dmnen for askadningssamtal 
Nordisk tidskrift fér dévstumskolan, 1929. 
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tions and conditions in daily life ought to be used in a 
natural way. 


READING 


Practise in reading is devoted to making the pupils 
familiar with the written form of the language, and pre- 
supposes a certain degree of linguistic knowledge. Hearing 
children learn to read comparatively swiftly since they rec- 
ognize phrases and linguistic expressions from the spoken 
form of the language. This is not the case with pupils 
who are deaf. They acquire a certain ability to speak and 
read only as a result of lengthy and laborious effort. For 
that reason, the transition from texts based on the written 
form ought to be accomplished slowly. One ought not to 
neglect the training of pupils of the senior classes in 
‘‘silent’’ reading—the conventional method of reading as 
used by adults. It is always necessary to bear in mind 
the fact that a greater quantity of ‘‘easier texts’’ affords 
more profit—and still further inclination to read—than a 
smaller quantity of difficult texts. One should not neglect 
to let the pupils read longer, coherent stories of a suitable 
degree of difficulty. During the reading exercises, the pupils 
should be made to realise which parts of the text are 
most worthy of attention, as, for example, the principal 
characters in a story, the unravelling of a plot, the de- 
scription of an environment, and whatever else may be of 
essential importance in a narrative. 


WRITING 


Writing is, of course, merely a secondary linguistic form ; 
and if the pupils can speak correctly, the written re- 
production ought not to cause them much trouble. The 
deaf pupils need to write letters and other communications 
to fill up forms in daily use, etc., but this ability depends 
to a great extent on their general linguistic standards of 
development. Grammatical elements of importance in the 
exact apprehension and reproduction of linguistic series 
are acquired in the course of the normal lessons at school. 
Grammar must not become an end in itself. 

Instruction for deaf children in the mother tongue, as 
outlined in this paper, is in many features in accordance 
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with the linguistic development undergone by normal 
children. The principal part of the material used in teach- 
ing is drawn from the children’s own experience, and 
the linguistic form is developed during the treatment at 
school. The course does take into account such objects and 
experiences which are of interest to the pupils, and is 
gradually extended to wider fields of study. The material 
is associated with linguistic series and the course is re- 
hearsed until firm connections have been formed between 
conceptions and linguistic expressions. The linguistic 
course is extended as the child’s experiences are enlarged. 
Oral instruction is given in colloquial language. Linguistic 
expressions of high frequency are used in preference in 
the course of this teaching. When planning a course of in- 
struction in the mother tongue, and when selecting lin- 
guistic material one must at all times consider the implica- 
tions suggested by the statistics of frequency. 

Reading still further increases the pupil’s linguistic 
knowledge and serves to stimulate both the development 
of new conceptions and the building up of the imagination. 
Instruction in the mother tongue must be so organised as 
to confer, through constant rehearsal, real practical pro- 
ficiency since only such knowledge as has been mastered 
as a result of continous effort stands at our disposal for 
future use. Theoretical knowledge, acquired only from 
reading, disappears to a great extent after a relatively 
brief period. 


Notice of the Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf 
1953 
The Thirty-sixth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will take place at the 
WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Vancouver, Washington 
June 28 - July 3, 1953 
These dates are one week later than was announced in the 
January, 1952, ANNats. The change in dates was made nec- 
essary in order to enable many of the teachers on the East- 
ern Seaboard to attend. 
Dante T. Coup, President 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


‘intrepid explorers of old sailed the 
uncharted seas out of necessity. Physi- 
cians in those brave days sailed a strange 
course too, groping between superstition 
and faith. The scientific methods of testing 
and measuring the functions of the body 
are relatively recent, but no modern doctor 
would want to go back to the hit and miss 


Sonotone products areon 
the list of AMA Council 
accepted devices. 
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methods of uncharted medicine. 

Hearing loss was something of a mystery 
too in the days of the old ear trumpet. It 
was the audiometer that first made an ac- 
curate map of the islands of hearing. Most 
types of deafness require a hearing aid 
that is personalized to the individual chart 
of that particular patient’s hearing loss. 


SONOTONE provides over 600 pos- 


sible combinations of carefully selected elements 
to produce the personal hearing aid for a particular 
pattern of deafness as revealed by the Audiographic 
Chart. Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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Public Residential Schools in the United 
States with Reference to the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf 


Roy F. Nizson, M.A., PRINCIPAL, 
Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


HERE are seventy-three Public Residential Schools in 
the United States. Their enrollment, according to the 
AMERICAN ANNALS FOR THE Dear, January, 1950, totaled 
13,445. One hundred thirty-nine Public Day Schools, large 
and small, totaled 5,367. Denominational and Private 
Schools number thirty-seven and had enrolled 1,509 pupils. 


Among laymen and casual visitors to schools for the deaf, 
we find widely divergent outlooks. At one extreme the 
handicap of deafness is lightly thought of, if thought of at 
all. At the other extreme we meet with a maudlin senti- 
mentality which regards our teaching as nothing short of 
miraculous. Neither, of course, is accurate. The truth lies 
in between. Nevertheless, the handicap of deafness is a 
grave affliction. Dr. Harry Best, in Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States, dedicates his book, ‘‘To Those Bear- 
ing a Grievous Burden and the Most Misunderstood Among 
the Sons of Men But the ‘Gamest’ of Them All.’’ 


‘* All but a few of the states of the American Union have 
institutions or residential schools within their borders for 
the education of their deaf children. In four states such 
children are sent to school outside: Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, and Wyoming. In these states, owing to their 
comparatively small populations, it has been considered 
more economical and more satisfactory in general to contract 
for education of their deaf children with a school in an 
adjoining state.’’* ‘‘For the great number of the deaf— 
over two-thirds of the total—the institutional or residential 
schools remain the one means of instruction.’” 

Educators in residential schools for the deaf are begin- 
ning to realize that unless there is better publicity for 
schools for the deaf, detractors of institutions will soon 
have done these schools irreparable harm. 
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There is seemingly extant in our colleges and univer- 
sities today much ado about the importance of the home. 
Poetry and prose eulogize the sanctity of the hearth stone, 
the garden gate, and roses ‘round the door’. One need only 
to read a few statistics on the appalling lack of bathrooms 
in our own city of Columbus to realize that the home of 
song and literature is quite different from reality. Twenty- 
five percent of our marriages today end in divorce, accord- 
ing to the March, 1949, issue of the Parent Teachers Maga- 
zine. Over 25 percent of early teenagers live in broken 
homes. It seems unnecessary to remind the reader that the 
troubles in divided homes and homes of unhappy marriages 
contribute prominently to the personality problems of the 
children born into those homes. Behavior problems of chil- 
dren are traced to divorce, drunkenness of parents, and sub- 
standard dwelling places. Increased appropriations are be- 
ing continually asked of legislatures for the large group of 
handicapped children classified as behavior problems and 
delinquents. Poor homes and unfit parents are largely 
blamed for the behavior difficulties of these children. Not 
alone do the children of the underprivileged disturb the 
juvenile authorities. Many behavior problem children come 
from so-called over-privileged homes, homes which are on 
the higher economic levels of the middle and upper class 
areas. It is out of this situation that we must try to find 
suitable boarding homes for deaf children. 

What then is a ‘‘good home’’? 

No one knows exactly. There are no satisfactory criteria. 
Institutions may be surveyed, examined, and rated accord- 
ing to fairly well established procedures. A good or poor in- 
stitution can be quite accurately evaluated as such, but not 
a home. 


Comparison of home life, in contrast to living in a resi- 
dential school, results in some of the loosest thinking in 
educational and sociological circles today. With no stand- 
ards for judging and no statistics to indicate what percent- 
ages of homes operate for the best interests of the children 
within these homes, the major sociological premise is some- 
times made that the worst home is better than the best 
institution. Perhaps this is stated a bit too strongly, but 
it does not miss very much the idea which some would seek 
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to implant in the minds of parents who have deaf pupils 
of school age. The statement is all too often accepted with- 
out question, with the result that the services available by 
our public institutions are often by-passed by a misin- 
formed public which has listened to horror tales of the 
iniquitous conditions of our state institutions. 

It is not our purpose to ridicule the home. Though the 
author has his concept of what constitutes a good home, 
this conception is a far cry from the majority of the homes 
as they exist today. 

Those of us in residential schools are proud that 
through our deaf children there are often effected improved 
conditions in the homes so rapturously described by tongue 
and pen. We do not believe in rearing children in barracks 
in a purely communistic manner, although our critics may 
sometimes imply that such are our motives when we dare 
to compare institutional life favorably with that of the 
home, and it is not our purpose especially to make out a 
strong case against the home. Sociological tracts, studies 
of delinquency, and medical authorities can furnish 
convineing evidence for anyone who truly has an open 
mind and wishes to pursue his investigations further. The 
foregoing, it is hoped, will help to clear the atmosphere 
a little, relative to the home situation as it is and as wish- 
ful thinkers would have us believe it to be. 

It is only a slight digression from our discussion of 
homes to consider the boarding home, a makeshift for 
proper housing and supervision of innocent children. We 
prefer however to enumerate a few of the advantages of 
a modern state residental school for the deaf and then ask 
the question, ‘‘Can you make a better case for some other 
plan?”’ 

A good state residential school has a great many opportu- 
nities which can only be provided as children are brought 
together in sufficient numbers. A good school of course 
presumes an enlightened administration headed by and 
staffed with people of excellent endowment, superior train- 
ing, and a fair amount of experience. 

It is proposed also that the children in an institution are 
entitled to first class physical surroundings, which include 
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such factors as physical education and recreational facil- 
ities, academic, industrial, medical, administrative, and 
domestic departments. It is this need of a proper plant for 
the Ohio State School for the Deaf which has been recog- 
nized as urgent for more than twenty-five years, concurred 
in by many responsible individuals and in several sessions 
of the Ohio State Legislature. 

Ohio long ago began to eliminate the one-room country 
school and many have been abandoned. The number brought 
together in a large residential school for the deaf permits of 
better classification of pupils and a more diversified offer- 
ing for them than can be obtained in small unclassified 
groups of deaf and hard of hearing classes. Better super- 
vision can be had through supervising teachers and more 
thorough guidance furnished both teachers and pupils in 
the larger school. 

The Ohio State School for the Deaf is fortunately lo- 
cated, in that Ohio State University provides opportunity 
for teachers to do special work while in service. Further- 
more, it should be possible for the school and the Univer- 
sity to work very closely in the mutual aim of preparing 
teachers for the deaf. 

Pupils in a residential school are extremely fortunate 
from a health standpoint. They are regularly examined 
by the school physician, otologist, and oculist. The school 
physician is in daily attendance. The finest staff of spe- 
cialists is available for consultation and operative work in 
emergencies. A small but well equipped hospital, plus 
Children’s Hospital, and the Ohio State University Hospi- 
tal are available for operational cases. Two registered 
nurses are regularly employed at the school hospital. The 
school dentist spends one half day weekly at the school, 
earing for the needs of the pupils. There is daily treat- 
ment of pupils with suppurating ears. Pupils in need of 
immediate attention are sent to the doctor’s office. 

An experienced dietician plans meals and orders food 
which is properly prepared in clean kitchens by capable 
cooks. 

Clean beds, warm blankets, steam heated rooms, regular 


routine of retirement and rising and eating of meals, 
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plenty of healthful exercise and sleep contribute materi- 
ally to the well-being of the pupils. 

There are social clubs, debating societies, school plays, 
Key Club, sponsored by the Columbus Kiwanis, a girl’s 
elub on the high school level, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
Planned trips to Columbus’ many places of interest, week- 
end camping and other outings, competitive sports and 
invitations to private homes and motion pictures are activ- 
ities which many normal children all too often are denied 
in full. 


There are some who envision a pupil being separated 
from his home from early fall until June when he enters 
a residential school for the deaf. This is not so. Home 
contacts are frequent and varied. Many parents drive to 
the school for visits, often taking their pupils home on 
week-ends. Many of the pupils go home via bus or railroad. 
Children receive boxes and letters from home and all go 
home at Christmas time, if they have a home. The majority 
go home during the Easter holidays. Letters are written 
by all pupils on the first of each month and as often as 
they wish to correspond. Each pupil furnishes local news 
items about himself at least once a month, which is printed 
in the school weekly newspaper which is called the Ohio 
Chronicle. These items are read avidly by parents and 
friends of the children. 

Chapel talks on Wednesday and attendance at the church 
or Sunday School of his choice constitute a part of the 
pupil’s religious and moral instruction. 

When a pupil reaches the early teen age, he spends ap- 
proximately one fourth of the school day in the Industrial 
Arts Department where he receives instruction in the 
general shop, carpentry, horticulture, baking, painting, 
and printing. For the girls, emphasis is put on home- 
making but a few take special instruction in their last 
year at Bliss Business College. Some have taken special 
work in cosmetology. 

In the public residential school for the deaf, the deaf 
child is with others who are similarly handicapped. He com- 
petes on a fair basis with others of a like age and edu- 
eational advancement. He is spared the cruel and humil- 
lating experiences inflicted on our handicapped children 
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in the public schools by thoughtless so-called normal 
children. 

A superior teacher of the deaf, who has further spe- 
cialized in Acoustic Education and Audiometric Testing, 
gives instruction to pupils and assistance to teachers who 
are using multiple hearing aids in the classrooms. 

The enrollment at the Ohio State School is selective. 
The better pupils are often recruited for other schools 
before we have any knowledge of their existence. Further- 
more, the pupils who in other schools have become academic 
failures, behaviour problem cases, or have been classified 
as ‘‘manually gifted’’ (manually gifted is a polite term 
for the pupil of low I. Q.) are referred to the residential 
school. This, by the way, is the same institution which has 
in the beginning of the child’s school life been referred to 
as a ‘‘sign school.”’ 

The staff works with these double and triply handicapped 
children without remonstrance. We do protest, however, 
when our critics, who themselves swear by everything holy 
that the oral system is the only system, ask us, the much 
maligned institution people, to take over their most dif- 
ficult of all problems. These educational failures cannot 
be discarded by the residential school authorities. There 
is no further dumping ground when the much maligned 
institution can no longer be helpful. We pray to whatever 
gods there be that we can help these children, and we ask 
pardon for a seeming inflation of the ego when we say that 
if we cannot help them in the residential school, there is 
no place where they can go and there are no people who 
ean help them if we cannot. 

The residential school is not blindly committed to a 
slavish devotion of a set method of instruction. Any child 
who is unable to profit by the education offered him in 
the public school is entitled to free admission at the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. Here every effort is made to 
help him to speak and to read speech. We humbly and 
sadly submit that the success attained in teaching deaf 
pupils orally (and this goes for each and every school) 
is such that the best of us have but little excuse for self 
applause. The residential schools do give every pupil the 
opportunity to learn to communicate through the difficult 
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medium of speech and speechreading. In most cases results 
warrant continuation of his oral work, imperfect though 
it is. In approximately twenty-five percent of the cases, how- 
ever, the residential schools give up the emphasis on oral 
work. Language difficulties beset the deaf pupil and con- 
sequently his retardation in the field of formal education 
is very great. Speech and speechreading are only two 
of a myriad of the facets which make for personality. It 
is unfair to hold back pupils for a fetish. 

Human beings seek to express themselves in different 
ways. A satisfactory and fluent means of communication 
is desired by all. The hearing child ordinarily begins to 
talk at from twelve to eighteen months. To deny this op- 
portunity for expression to the deaf child is psychologi- 
cally wrong and makes for inhibitions and personality 
problems. It borders on the criminal. 

This fact is incontrovertible: ‘‘Most deaf people obtain 
their major social satisfactions by association with other 
deaf people.”’ 

Thousands of students from high schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and hospitals visit our school annually. Students 
in genetics, psychology, and the speech departments are 
interested observers. We occasionally speak to and entertain 
service clubs. More, however, needs be done to educate the 
public. 

With better understanding of the opportunities offered 
by the public residential schools, the pendulum is slowly 
swinging back to give them and their supporters the rec- 
ognition which is their due. 


It’s a Jay L Warr en,inc., Precedent 
to be FIRST in Auditory Training 


Tool Advancements! 


Jay L. Warren and associates have 
worked closely with educators of the 
hard of hearing in developing training 
units of the finest tone qualities at 
high amplitude over wide range. An 
accomplishment which is making 
‘*WARREN ’’ first choice among spec- 
ialists is ‘‘Gated Compression Ampli- 
fication’’...a new electronic circuit 
development in which the elements of 
speech are amplified to a predeter- 
mined anrplitude; maintaining con- 
figuration of speech at high intensity 
levels. This enables the building of 
rhythmical sound and speech pattern. 
Balanced hearing...long desired is 
now realized through this Warren de- 
velopment, All models have this fea- 
ture from D-1, D-2, and T-2. 

Before you select a training unit, 
see and hear these units in action... 
a demonstration will satisfy! 


AS THEY HEAR SO SHALL THEY SPEAK 


gated compression 


amplification is an im- 


portant Warren FIRST 


Model T-2 Unit 
CUSTOM BUILT PROFESSION- 
AI. MODEL, Gated Compression Am- 
plification; AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT complete with one(M-4) sem1i- 
directional desk type crystal micro- 


phone and cable, and one(HS-1) 
dynamic receiver (complete with 
headband, 2 receivers, rubber cush- 
ions, cord and plug). For use with 
FOUR to TWENTY students. Full 
mixing with THREE microphone 
circuits and built-in THREE SPEED 
PHONOGRAPH, Ceramic  erystal 
pick-up with precious metal tipped 
needle-plays all records. 
Write for further 
information and prices. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


5.NO. WABASH AVE t CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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Summer Schools for Teachers of the Deaf and 


the Hard of Hearing 
1952 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama, University 
C. E. Wiliams, Director 
June 9-July 18 
July 21-Aug. 22 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
T. Earle Johnson 


CALIFORNIA 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 4 
Speech Correction Technics, Psychology of the 
Exceptional Child; Speech Pathology; Lipreading ; 
Lipreading Laboratory; Audiometry 
Graduate and undergraduate 


John Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adams Blvd,, Los 
Angeles 

Mrs, Spencer Tracy, Director 

June 23-Aug. 1 

Parent Institute; Practice Teaching; Preschool 
Education of the Deaf; Speech for the Deaf; 
Speech Reading 

Graduate and undergraduate, 4 credits 

Teachers in service $64, others $72 

Marguerite Stoner, Eleanor Taussig, Mary Wales, 
Alathena Smith, Alice Dorsey 


Los Angeles State College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 

C. R. Milham, Director 

June 23-Aug, 1 

Audiology; Auditory Training; Exceptional Child; 
Audiometry; Language for the Deaf 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$7.50 per unit 

Ciwa Griffiths, Helen Kennedy 


San Diego State College, San Diego 15 

Charles W. Lamden, Director 

June 23-Aug. 1 

Aug.4-Aug. 22 

Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Exceptional Child; Methods of Teaching the 
Deaf Manual Alphabet; Practice Teaching; Psy- 
chology of the Handicapped; Rehabilitation Prob- 
lems of the Deaf; Speech Clinic; Speech Cor- 
rection; Nervous Speech Disorders; Diagnosis and 
Remedial Treatment of Difficulties in Reading; 
Vision Testing and Hygiene 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$7.50 per unit 
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Summer Schools 


IF. A. Ballantine, Eli M. Bower, Agnes M. Frye, 
Mabel F. Gifford, Brian E. Tomlinson, Charles W, 
Watson, Kenneth S. Wood 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Leo F. Cain, Director 

June 23-Aug. 1 

Aug. 3-Aug. 22 

Exceptional Child; Reading for the Deaf; Methods 
of Teaching the Deaf; Speech Clinic; Speech Cor- 
rection; Speech for the Deaf (post session) ; 
Speech Reading 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$7.50 per unit (maximum, 6 units) 

Ferne H, Glasglow, Vivian Lynnedelle, Priscilla 
Pittenger, Leon Lassers 


University of Southern California, University Park, 
Los Angeles 7 

John D. Cooke, Director 

June 23-Aug, 1 

Aug. 4-Aug, 29 

Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice Teach- 
ing; Psychology of the Handicapped; Speech 
Clinic; Speech Correction 

Graduate and undergraduate 

Wendall E. Cannon, Milton C. Dickens, Alfred 
Jacobs, David B. Klein, Roger Russell, C, T. 
Simon, Lee Travis, V. P. Garwood, Lucelia M. 
Moore, Albert T. Murphy 


Whittier College, Whittier 

H. F. Spencer, Director 

June 16-July 25 

July 28-Aug. 22 

Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech Reading 
Graduate and undergraduate 

$13.50 per credit 

Lester Harris, J, M. Ball, Verna Brunholt 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Clifford Houston, Director 
oune 16- July 22 
July 24-Aug. 26 
Rehabilitation Problems of the Deaf; Phonetics; 
Speech Correction; Speech Pathology, Disorders 
of Speech; Hearing and Deafness; Speech Clinic; 
Speech Development 
Graduate and undergraduate 
State $29-$32 (five weeks), $46-$51 (ten weeks) ; 
Non-residents $59-$62 (five weeks), $95-$100 (ten 
weeks) 
R. W. Albright, Jon Eisenson 


University of Denver, Denver 

Colbert E. Cushing, Director 

June 25-July 25 

July 28-August 22 

Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching 
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the Deaf; Practice Teaching; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Rehabilitation Problems of the 
Deaf; Special Education; Speech Clinic; Speech 
Correction; Speech Reading; Thesis 

Graduate 

$9 per qtr. hr. 

Marion Downs, George Davis, Ruth Clark, Ruth 
Van Tine, Orville Johnson, Ellis Graham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Catholic University, Washington, D. C, 

Roy J. Deferrari, Director 

June 30-August 9 

Exceptional Child; Speech Correction; Workshop 
on Special Education of the Exceptional Child 
(June 13-24) 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$15 per sem, hr. 

Three plus workshop staff (Rev. W. F. Jenks, 
C. SS, R., director) 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 

June 14-Aug. 15 

Audiometry, Phonetics, Audiology and Acoustic 
Training; Exceptional Child; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; 
Thesis 

Graduate 6, undergraduate 18 

State, none; non-residents $87.50 

Stanley Ainsworth, Jane Dolphin 


University of Florida, Gainesvile 

Spech Correction; Spech and Hearing; Applied 
Phonetics; Experimental Problems in Speech; 
Clinical Practice. 

Graduate and undergraduate 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
A. H. Larsen, Director 
June 16 - Aug, 8 
Speech Clinic; Hearing Laboratory, Speech Read- 
ing; Clinical Practice: Speech Reading and Audi- 
tory Training; Language for the Deaf and Hard- 
of-Hearing; Clinical Acoustics 
Graduate and undergraduate 
State $22.50; non-residents $45 
Glenn J. Taylor, Dorothy M. McEvoy, Vivian R. 
Tasker, 


Northwestern University, Evanston 

James H, McBurney, Dean Sch. of Speech 

June 23 - Aug. 2 and Aug. 23 

Techniques and Interpretation of Hearing Tests; 
Teaching of Speech Reading; Language and 
Speech for the Deaf; Supervised Teaching in Audi- 
ology; Psychological Techniques in Speech Correc- 
tion and Audiology; Hearing Aids and Residual 
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First Term: 
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Summer Schools 


Hearing; Aphasia and Related Language Dis- 
turbances; Principles of Clinical Audiology; Clni- 
cal Study and Research in Audiology; Seminar: 
Problems in Audiology 

Graduate and undergraduate 

Helmer ‘Myklebust; John Gaeth; Charles Light- 
foot; Harold Westlake; Charles Elliot; Carl Fuller; 
Genevieve Jeffers 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Speech Pathology; Clinical Methods in Speech; 
Audiology. 

Graduate and undergraduate 


University of Illinois, Urbana 

Robert Browne, Director 

June 3 - Aug, 9 

Audiology and Acoustic Training; Exceptional 
Child; Speech Correction 

Graduate and undergraduate 

State $20; non-residents $80 


INDIANA 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Audiometrie Testing; Speech Pathology; Clinical 
Methods and Practice in Speech Correction; Clin- 
ical Methods and Practice in Lipreading; Seminar 
in Speech; Seminar in Hearing; Handicapped 
School Children ; The Slow and Fast Learner; 
Sight-saving and Pathology; Remedial Reading. 
Graduate and undergraduate 


Butler University, Indianapolis 

The Classroom Teacher and Exceptional Children; 
Psycho-social Needs of Exceptional Children; 
Workshop in Special Education. 

Graduate and undergraduate 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Introduction to Speech; Psychology of Exceptional 
Children; Psycho-Physics of Sound. 

Graduate and undergraduate 


Indiana University, Bloomington 

H. A. Allman, Director 

June 18- Aug. 15 

Audiology and Acoustic Training; Practice Teach- 
ing; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech 
Reading; Thesis. 

Graduate and undergraduate 


Purdue University, W. Lafayette 

George Davis, Director 

June 9-o'une 27 

June 30-Aug. 2 

Exceptional Child; Psychology of the Handi- 

capped; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech 
ading ; Thesis; Workshop for Teachers of the 

Deaf. 

Graduate and undergraduate 

M. D. Steer, George Shaffer, T. D. Hanley, 
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Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


First Term; 
Second Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 
Courses offered: 
Credits offered: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Faculty: 


Summer Schools 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti 

F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 

June 18-July 25 

Graduate program in cooperation with University 
of Michigan—Language for the Deaf; Advanced 
Problems in Speech for the Deaf; Teaching School 
Subjects to the Deaf; Teaching Speech to the 
Deaf; Testing and Conservation of Hearing; 
Speech Reading for Children; Speech Correction; 
Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handicapped 
Children. 

Graduate 

State $40, non-residents $100 

Helen B. Adams and others 


Wayne University, Detroit 

John W. Tenny, Adviser Spec. Ed, 

June 23-Aug. 1 

Atypical Child; Language for the Deaf; Special 
Education; Speech Clinics; Speech Correction; 
Speech Reading 

Graduate and undergraduate 

State $7.85 per sem, hr.; non-residents $17.85 per 
sem, hr. 

George Kopp, Evangeline O’Hara, Evelyn Martyka 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 

Matthias Martin, S. J., Director 

June 2-July 25 

July 26-Aug. 29 

The Acoustically Handicapped Child; Speech 
Clinic; Speech Correction 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$15 per sem. hr. 

Mary Lou Rush; Lawrence Smith 


Washington University, St. Louis 
C. Gribble, Director 

June 16-culy 25 

July 28-Aug. 29 

Atypical Child; Speech Correction 
Graduate and Undergraduate 

8S. R. Silverman, D. K. Wilson 


NORTH CAROLINA 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville 

Leo W. Jenkins, Director 

June 2-July 9 

July 10-Aug. 15 

Exceptional Child; Speech and Hearing Clinic for 
College Students, Parents, and Out Patients; 
Speech Correction; Phonetics 

Graduate and undergraduate 

Dorothy W. Perkins and guest professor 
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Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Fees: 


Faculty: 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Summer Schools 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Louis M. DiCarlo. Director 

July 1-Aug. 10 

Exceptional Child; Methods of Teaching Speech 
to the Deaf; Practice Teaching; Preschool Edu- 
cation of the Deaf; Speech Clinic; Speech for the 
Deaf; Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf; Cere- 
bral Palsy Workshop 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$18.50 per eredit hour 

Profs. Amster, DiCarlo, Makres, Davis, and guest 
teachers, 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Louis M. DiCarlo,Director Hearing and Speech 
Center 

June 29-Aug. 9 

Summer residence school for children with hearing 
and speech problems. 

$375 (includes instruction, board, room, health 
service, recreation) 

Louis M. DiCarlo 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th St., New York City 

Thomas C. Izard, Director 

July 7-Aug. 15 

Work Conference on Audiometry in Education 
and Industry (June 9-27); Auditory and Vocal 
Mechanisms, Adv. Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Ear, Nose, Throat; Methods of Teaching 
Lipreading to the Hard-of-Hearing; Audiology; 
Audiological Instrumentation; Seminar in Edu- 
cation of the Deaf; Programs and Problems of 
Special Education; Psychology of the Physically 
Handicapped; Education and Care of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped (July 7-25). 

Graduate 

$20 per point 

Profs. Kleinfeld, Fowler, Bergman, Samuelson, 
Ronnel, O’Connor, Groht, New 


OHIO 


Kent State University, Kent 
C. M. Schindler, Director 


June 16-ouly 25 
Audiology and Acoustic Training; Exceptional 
Child; Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teach- 
ing the Deaf; Practice Teaching; Reading for 
the Deaf; Speech Correction; Speech for the Deaf; 
Thesis; Special Problems. 

Graduate and undergraduate 

State $15, non-residents $30 

Rachel D. Davies, Helene Sawachka, Eleanor Gray, 
Edna Oswalt, John Montgomery 
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Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Faculty : 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


First Term: 
Second Term; 
Third Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Courses offered: 


Summer Schools 


Ohio State University. Columbus 

June 16-Aug. 8 

Exceptional Child; Speech Clinic; Speech Corree- 
tion; Speech Reading 

Graduate and undergraduate 

Claude E. Kantner, Marvin Pollina 


Western Reserve University Cleveland 6 

W. H. Gardner and Lucy M. Moore, Directors 
June 16-July 26 

Audiology and Acoustic Training; History of 
the Education of the Deaf; Language for the 
Deaf; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Preschool 
Education of the Deaf; Psychology of the Handi- 
capped; Reading for the Deaf; Speech Clinic; 
Speech Correction; Speech for the Deaf; Speech 
Reading; Hearing Aids 

Graduate and undergraduate 

$16 per credit hour 

Lucy M. Moore, Warren H. Gardner, Ruth Bender, 
Albert Douglas, John Irwin, Norma Hooker 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, Norman and Okla. City 
Charles Green, Director 

June 6-Aug. 6 

Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Training; 
Exceptional Child; Language for the Deaf; Meth- 
ods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice Teaching; Pre- 
school Education of the Deaf; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Reading for the Deaf; Special 
Education; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; 
Speech for the Deaf; Speech Reading; Thesis 
Graduate and Undergraduate 

$4 per hr, 

Percy Teska, John W. Keys, John Boland, Carl 
Ritzman, Alice Burtnett, Verdry Vaughan 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 
M. R. Trabue, Director 
June 10-o‘une 27 
June 30-Aug. 9 
Aug. 11-Aug. 29 
Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Training; 
Exceptional Child; Parent Institute; Special 
Education; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 
Graduate and undergraduate 
$9 per credit 
E. T. McDonald, B. M, Siegenthaler, Asa J. Berlin, 
Hilda Amidon, James Frick, Margaret Neuber, 
Hedwig Pregler, James Grosslight, J. E. DeCamp, 
J. Britton. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Introduction to Speech Correction; Field Work in 
Speech Correction; Introduction to Education and 
Psychology of the Deaf; Teaching Elementary 
School Subjects to the Deaf; Diagnostic and Re- 
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Credits offered: 


Second Term; 
First Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term; 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term; 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty; 


Summer Schools 


medial Teaching; Speech Pathology; Exceptional 
Children; Special Methods in Speech Correction, 
Graduate and undergraduate 


TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16 
June 16-July 18 
July 19-Aug, 23 
Audiology and Acoustic Training; Psychology 
of the Handicapped; Speech Clinic; Speech 
Correction; Speech Reading; Thesis 
Graduate and undergraduate 
State $25 per term; non-residents $62.50 per term 
Marline Parish 


TEXAS 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
C. L. Wisseman, Director 
June 5-suly 15 
July 17-Aug. 26 
Audiology and Acoustic Training; The Deaf-Blind ; 
Exceptional Child; Practice Teaching; Preschool 
Education of the Deaf; Rehabilitation Problems of 
the Deaf; Special Education; Speech Clinic; 
Speech Correction; Speech Reading 
Graduate and undergraduate 
$50 
Jean Weida, Robert Card, Thelma Warthan, Peggy 
Harrison 


University of Houston, Houston 

Ray Vitulli, Registrar 

June 9-July 18 

July 21-Aug. 29 

The Exceptional Child; Problems of the Hard of 
Hearing; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech 
Reading and Auditory Training. 

Graduate and undergraduate. 

$35 per 3 s.h, course 

Genevieve Arnold, Jack L. Bangs, Lucille Eng- 
quist Bangs 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton Institute, Hampton 

William Cooper, Dean 

June 23-Aug. 22 

Atypical Child; Acoustic Training, Speech read- 
ing; Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching 
the Deaf; Manual Alphabet; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Reading for the Deaf; Language of 
Signs; Speech for the Deaf; Thesis; Workshop for 
Teachers of the Deaf 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll and interpreters will be 
provided, 

State residents and non-residents: $8:00 per semes- 
ter hour, 

Elizabeth Benson (Gallaudet College), Joseph P. 
Youngs (Gallaudet College), Margaret Daniels 
(Kendall School) 
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Summer Schools 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington, Seattle 5 
Eric L. Barr, Director 

First Term: June 23-July 23 

Second Term; July 24-Aug. 22 

Courses offered: Basic Speech Improvement; Backgrounds in 
Speech; Introduction to Speech Correction; Diag- 
nostic Methods in Speech Correction; Clinical 
Training in Speech Correction; Introduction to 
Hearing; Methods in Aural Rehabilitation; Clini- 
cal Practice; Medical Backgrounds for Audiology. 

Credits offered: Undergraduate: 15 quarter hours 


Tuition fees: $40 per term, $57.50 for summer session 
Faculty: James A. Carrell, in charge 
WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 

Rev. E. H. Kessler, S, o., Director 
Term: June 23-Aug. 1 
Courses offered; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Workshop 
Credits offered: Graduate and undergraduate, 6 credits 


Tuition fees: $15 per sem. hr. 
Faculty: Alfred Sokolnicki and Staff of the Marquette 
Speech Clinic 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
John Guy Fowlkes, Director 

Term: June 27-Aug. 22 

Courses offered; Speech Clinic; Correction of Speech Disorders; 
Voice Science; Hearing Rehabilitation. 

Credits offered: Graduate and undergraduate. 

Faculty: A. T. Weaver and staff, 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


The first book written specifically for those who 
have always had a little hearing but never learned 
to use it. 


POSTPAID $3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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All Oran models are customarily 


submitted to the Council of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the American 
Medical Association. 


ff 


Orarion models closely match the 


specifications in the Harvard University Report 
e setting forth the requirements for 
an ideal hearing aid. 


Orarin has always quickly incorporated all 
of the latest improvements and electronic 
developments. 
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159 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Career Information Program for Schools 
for the Deaf 


RicHarp M. Puimures, B.S. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Specialist for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

EAF children, because of their hearing handicap, are 
segregated from the general population. This separa- 

tion causes a deficiency in the general information that 
eomes from the everyday contact with others which gives 
normal children a large part of their general knowledge. 
The deaf child makes up in part for this lack of widespread 
contact by reading and some contact with the adult deaf. 


One of the types of information that is so often lacking 
is that of job or career information. This information is 
extremely important to the normal child in assisting him 
to make an intelligent and satisfying vocational choice. 
It is all the more so in the case of the deaf child who neces- 
sarily must compensate for his hearing loss and thereby 
narrowed field of occupational choice. The lack of associ- 
ation beyond their school group, which in the case of the 
residential school child is a nine month’s association, gives 
the average deaf boy or girl a very limited idea of what 
the adult deaf are doing to earn a living. 

These prospective employees need to have job information 
that goes beyond the exact job duties and skills needed. 
They need to know what employers desire in their em- 
ployees. They need to know what they must do to fit into 
the working world. Many small things that seem so obvious 
to adults are not so clear to the youth nearly ready to go 
out and earn a living. While this is true of the normal 
person, it is far more true of the deaf person. The attitude 
of employers towards deaf employees, the attitude of 
fellow workers, and the little things that help in making a 
worker acceptable to his fellow workers are all things that 
are valuable to the deaf person starting out to earn a 
living in the highly competitive society of our country. 

One answer to the question of how to give occupational 
301 
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information to high school students has become increasing- 
ly popular in the past few years. This is the Career Day. 
It is the purpose of this paper to outline a similar approach 
to the problem of giving vocational information and advice 
to deaf boys and girls. That this information is needed is 
evident from the fact that a number of Vocational Re- 
habilitation workers, who specialize in working with the 
deaf, state that the vast majority of their clients desire 
only job placement; they are not interested in training 
for specific jobs or trades; they want only a factory job. 

The Career Day, as it has been developed for use in high 
schools, involves the selecting of several careers that are 
of interest to a sizable group of the student body. The 
mechanics of making a selection of careers to be discussed 
during the Day vary from school to school. The most popu- 
lar is that of polling the students in the upper two grade 
levels and then selecting the careers or trades most fre- 
quently chosen. During the Day itself the speakers and 
students interested in that particular career will assemble 
in a group; and after a preliminary description of the 
work, conditions, training requirements, and other pertin- 
ent points, the students are given time in which to ask ques- 
tions. This arrangement of group meetings with one or two 
assemblies of the entire student group involved, for more 
general discussions of job and employer demands, permits 
the individual student to hear about two or three different 
occupations during the day. 


Th deaf student living in a residential school has a much 
greater amount of time spent in the school, and so it be- 
comes more practical to spread the lecture series over a 
longer period of time. The exact method used would vary 
from school to school. Some schools have active boys’ and 
girls’ organizations that may offer a practical means for 
systematic meetings and the giving of job information. 
Because of the lessened opportunity of the deaf for contact 
with the world of work, the varied types of information 
possible through a series of lectures covering the types of 
work that are most often entered by deaf workers would 
nat only be specific job information to these students but 


general information as well. 
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For those schools with well organized boys’ clubs and 
girls’ clubs, the best approach would be through the clubs. 
The speaker for each meeting could then be a topic for in- 
vestigation by a committee of the club and a varied pro- 
gram could thus be made up. Combined meetings of the 
two groups could be held several times in order to permit 
them to hear speakers who would have a topic equally 
important for both sexes. The overall program for these 
career talks should be in the hands of the sponsors of 
the clubs, and they should arrange for the combined meet- 
ings. Of course, the school authorities could do it all, but 
the students would show more interest if the program were 
an outgrowth of their own planning. 

The location of the school for the deaf will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the exact plan to be followed. Schools 
located in or very close to a large metropolis, with a large 
adult deaf population engaged in a variety of occupations, 
will have a comparatively easy time in securing a competent 
and varied number of speakers representing a wide range 
of occupations. The school that is not favorably located, 
in this sense, may find it best to have something more ap- 
proaching the Career Day as it is known in the public 
high school. A group of speakers from a not too distant 
city in the same state where there are several graduates 
of the school engaged in varied occupations could be invited 
to the school and their transportation provided in some 
manner. This would be done only once or twice a year, 
rather than at one or two-month intervals, as would be 
possible in a more populous area. 

Even in populous areas, it is quite probable that there 
will be some occupations in which no deaf men are present- 
ly engaged but which are perfectly feasible vocations for 
the deaf and of interest to the students. A craftsman with 
normal hearing can make a very acceptable substitute in 
such cases. The use of an able interpreter will enable a 
capable person to make a valuable contribution to the in- 
formation of those interested in that trade. This is also an 
avenue whereby the hearing person can become better 


acquainted with the deaf and possibly provide or assist 
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in securing future employment possibilities for qualified 
deaf people in that trade. 

The use of a deaf person as the speaker in all possible 
cases is to be preferred. One of the chief reasons for this 
is that of rapport. The interpretion of a speech from the 
spoken word into signs always leaves something missing. 
For the fullest feeling of understanding and interest there 
must be a close tie between the speaker and his audience. 
It is only natural that the deaf boy or girl will feel that 
what a similarily handicapped person says will mean the 
most because the speaker is a person who has overcome the 
same obstacles that face the student. The deaf worker can 
tell of actual experiences he has had; he can draw upon 
these experiences to give object lessons to his listeners; he 
is a ready-made example of what they can hope to be some 
day. 

With the advent of a much more broadminded attitude 
towards employing the handicapped in the various trades 
and crafts, the possible fields of employment open to the 
deaf are more numerous. And the fields that have already 
been entered by a few will now offer increased opportun- 
ities. The possibilities for increased vocational training 
available through Vocational Rehabilitation is also a factor 
that will increase the possible vocational choice of the deaf 
boy and girl. 

The handicapped person needs to sell himself and his 
skills to employers. It is his ability that will count in his 
favor when it comes to seeking employment in competition 
with others, and so adequate preparation is necessary 
before he can hope to be employed at anything approach- 
ing his fullest capacity. This points to a great need for the 
deaf person to have adequate counseling, a preliminary 


step in giving good vocational counseling is that of provid- 
ing occupational information, and this program for supply- 
ing such information to deaf boys and girls in residential 
schools for the deaf is one means of supplying needed facts 
about jobs that may assist them to realize something ap- 
proaching their fullest earning power and service as well 
employed and adjusted citizens. 
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The organization of the high school Career Day has 
followed the general plan of inviting speakers for the oc- 
cupations of most interest to the students. The details of the 
Day varies from school to school, being tailored to fit the 
needs and situations of the various schools. The same thing 
will be true of schools for the deaf; they will have to plan 
the specific details according to the size of the student 
body, the community in which the school is situated, the 
job possibilities for deaf workers in the state, the amount 
of time that can be set aside for the programs, whether 
the programs can be held during the day or in the evening, 
and many other factors that will be faced by the person or 
persons planning the program. Therefore, rather than at- 
tempting to prepare a definite plan and outline for a pro- 
gram we offer a series of suggestions. 

Trade training, as offered in schools for the deaf, espe- 
cially for the girls, is necessarily limited to only a few 
trades; and even then the objective is not accomplished 
craftsmen, but the teaching of fundamentals of the trade 
plus hand skills and attitudes that are so important on any 
kind of job. The trend during the years to come should be 
for the continuance of trade training under auspices of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. For this reason it is suggested 
that the first speaker of the program be the representative 
of the Division or Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
who is most likely to serve the boys and girls when 
they leave school. The main objective of his part in 
the program should be that of giving the students a 
brief idea of what he and his fellow workers are able 
to do in the field of vocational guidance and training, 
and to impress upon them that in planning on a career 
they will be able to request their additional training 
beyond the training offered by the school from Rehab- 
ilitation With this in mind and repeated references 
to the services available, the students will be able to plan 
their future aspirations upon the fact that training will 
be made available to them if it is for the purpose of 
attaining a feasible vocational objective. 

Should the time available for these career information 
meetings be extensive, the Vocational Rehabilitation rep- 
resentative might explain his program in more detail 
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with illustrations of previous successful cases. For those 
schools with Parent-Teacher Association meetings, it would 
be a desirable thing to have one meeting given over to a 
full explanation of the Career Information Program and 
the services of Vocational Rehabilitation. Parents generally 
have a hazy idea of the vocational fields open to their deaf- 
ened children and of the possibilities for training beyond 
that offered in the schools for the deaf. When one considers 
the influence that parents can and should have on the voc- 
ational choices of their children, their understanding of 
the possibilities would be a definite asset to their children. 

In as much as most schools for the deaf do not have 
Parent-Teacher Associations it will not generally be feasible 
to depend upon them as a means of interesting parents in 
the program. Therefore, it should be a very important 
point in this program to have a copy of the speech of each 
speaker on the program published in the school paper. In 
cases where the speaker does not have a prepared speech, 
the person in charge of the programs should arrange for 
a competent person to cover the talk and write it up after- 
wards. Pertinent points brought out in the question and 
answer period should also be written up. This recording 
of talks will have several important results: parents will 
be informed ; there will be a permanent record for future 
reference ; and pupils in other schools for the deaf will be 
able to secure information from different parts of the 
country. 


Visits to local industry should be a part of the program 
whenever feasible. There is no better way to help students 
understand working conditions than for them to visit 
factories. This can probably be best arranged by the voc- 
ational principal and the Vocational Rehabilitation coun- 
selor. Local industries which have had favorable results 
from the employment of deaf workers will be glad to ar- 
range for a tour of their plant, with guides accompanied 
by interpreters furnished by the school. 


The second speaker might well be a personnel manager 
from some firm that has had at least some experience with 
employing the deaf. This speaker would be able to give 
the point of view of the employer as to what he expects of 
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his employees, their responsibilities to their company, and 
the things that an employer looks for in his prospective 
employees. How to apply for a job is a great problem for 
all people looking for a position for the first time ; it is even 
more so for the deaf person unless he has been given helpful 
information beforehand. 

As a basis for planning the vocations to be discussed dur- 
ing the subsequent meetings, a listing of the occupations 
most often entered by deaf workers would serve as a valu- 
able guide. The following percentage tabulation of jobs 
held by the deaf in normal times is from Dr. Best :* 


2.2 Retail dealers .......... 0.7 
Mechanics Drivers and chauffeurs..... 0.5 

Females 

Waitresses and servants ... 8.0 0.7 


The most likely criticism of the list made by Dr. Best 
is that it is based upon data collected during the census of 
1920. The ensuing thirty years has probably changed the 
actual figures and perhaps the standing of some of the 
occupations, chiefly that of farming; but the general im- 
portance of the occupations listed will remain true. 

Because of the predominance of factory workers among 
the deaf, almost one-fourth’, there should be provision made 
for more than one speaker to give pointers on general 
factory work rather than any specific type of work within 
the factory. It is in this instance that an exceptionally able 
speaker should be selected. The trades or crafts will have 
an appeal in themselves that will help to compensate for 
a mediocre speaker, but factory work with its routine may 


1 Harry Best, Deafness - ae Deaf in the United States, (New 
York: Macmillan, 1943), p 


2 Ibid., pp, 234-235. 
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not seem so appealing except when described by an able 
speaker. The variety of possible situations and the questions 
that can be asked under this category will be answered only 
by an exceptional person. 


The professional type of career, with its need for ex- 
tensive advanced training, should be very limited in its 
scope under this program. The few from each school who 
are capable of acquiring a college education and of enter- 
ing some of the professions open to those with defective 
hearing will probably formulate their interests while pur- 
suing their college education. For this type of student, a 
special meeting or two could be arranged during the soph- 
omore or junior year to urge them to develop an interest 
in attending college. During such meetings, the possible 
professions could be outlined more for the incentive to 
continue their training than as information leading di- 
rectly to a choice of occupation. 


The greatest emphasis should be upon the skilled trades. 
It is in such fields that steady employment, adequate earn- 
ings, job security, and job satisfaction are found. In the 
past the deaf have not found these occupations very easy 
to enter because of the need for training that in general 
was available only through apprenticeships or costly train- 
ing. With training now generally available through voc- 
ational rehabilitation, it is conceivable that more and more 
deaf youths will wish to enter such fields; and the number 
of deaf workers in the skilled trades will increase. 


Such trades as brick laying, plumbing, carpentry, opties, 
dental mechanics, jewelry work, engraving, lithographing, 
commercial art, office machine operation, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, tailoring, and so on are all fields that have been 
entered by the deaf but in very small numbers because of 
the inability to secure the desired training unless given 
by a parent or some relative or friend. Improved attitudes 
and training possibilities should greatly increase the num- 
ber of qualified deaf people entering these occupations. 

The visual education possible from using films and 
film strip should not be overlooked. A short film describing 
a trade or in harmony with the occupation being discussed 
will add immeasurably to the verbal information given by 
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the speaker. This will involve searching out sources of 
these films and arranging for them to be available at the 
proper time. However, the effort should be well worth- 
while. 

After several speakers have been to the school, a careful 
analysis of the types of questions asked by the students 
should be made and the speakers given information in ad- 
vance as to prevailing questions so that they will be pre- 
pared to give adequate and factual answers. Speakers 
should be cautioned in advance to make their talks simple 
so as to reach the experience and interest level of the 
students to whom they will talk. Experience will enable 
the committee in charge of this program to make out a 
suggestion sheet that can be given to the speaker at the 
time of his acceptance of an invitation to talk to the stu- 
dents about his trade or profession. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ORAL SOHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HarD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFEOTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may, qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a col- 
lege for students who can 
hear 


Four year college course in 
Liberal Arts and Science 
leading to the B. A. and 
B. S. degrees 


Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


TEACHER TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 
For graduate students who 


hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf 


One year course leading 
to the M. A. degree 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department © Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@ FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@ NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nee- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@ BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 

® TIME TESTED—in use for over 214 years 
in outstanding Schools, Universities and 
Clinies 


@® TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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A List of Reprints Available from the Office of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


. The Survey of Schools for the Deaf—V. Psychological 
Survey, ANNALS, Vol. 72, No. 5, Nov., 1927. 50 cents. 

. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, etc., Now in Print, Francis C. Hig- 
gins. ANNALS, March, 1947. 92:151-168. 50 cents. 

- Schools for the Deaf in the World, Francis C. Higgins. 
ANNALS Jan., 1948, 93:48-60. 25 cents. 

. A Comparative Study of the Ontario and Nebraska Tests 
for the Deaf, Samuel A. Kirk and June Perry. ANNALS, 
Sept., 1948. 93:315-323. 25 cents. 

. Audiometric Testing Methods and Classification of Ori- 
ginal Hearing Acuity Response Curves, M. Arlene Al- 
bright, Ph.D. ANNALS, Sept., 1948. 93:360-376. 25 cents. 

. Books of High Interest and Low Vocabulary Level to 
Meet the Needs of Deaf Students in Grades Seven through 
Twelve, Laura Lange Crosby. ANNALS, Sept. 1948. 93: 
339-359. 50 cents. 

. Catholic Education of the Deaf in the United States 
1837-1948, Mary E. Stone and Joseph P. Youngs. An- 
NALS, Nov., 1948. 93:411-510. 75 cents. 

. A Study of the Intelligence of the Deaf, P. Oleron. 
ANNALS, March, 1950. 95:179-195. 25 cents. 

. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, etc., Now in Print, Part II, Francis 
C. Higgins. ANNALS, May, 1950. 95:315-349. 50 cents. 

. Characteristics of Communication Methods, G. Dewey 
Coats. ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:486-490. 25 cents. 

. Language Outline, Prepared by A Committee of Teach- 
ers at the Central Institute for the Deaf. ANNALS, Sept., 
1950. 95:353-378. 50 cents. 

. The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination. A Test in Re- 
test Characteristics, George Lavos. ANNALS, Sept., 1950. 
95 :379-386. 25 cents. 

. Higher Education for the Deaf, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad. 
ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:449-460. 50 cents. 

. Captioned Films for the Deaf, Edmund B. Boatner. AN- 
NALS, May, 1951. 96:346-352. 25 cents. 

. Hearing and Speech Program at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, June Miller. ANNALS, May, 1951. 
96:353-362. 25 cents. 

. The Work of the Protestant Churches for the Deaf in 
North America, 1815-1949, Rev. Alexander MacLeod 
Manson. (in 4 parts). ANNALS, 1950-1951. (102 pages). 
$1.00. 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FouNDED 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
; : TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Sam B. Craig Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 
Irving S. Fusfeld Gallaudet College, Washington, D. OC. 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
S. Richard Silverman, Chairman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward M. Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. MacDonald British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
Hugo Schunhoff Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Boyd E. Nelson, Chairman Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Clarence J. Settles Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Dwight W. Reeder Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 

ENDOWMENTS 
John A, Klein, Chairman. ..Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis.... Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 
Glenn I. Harris Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. o’. 

LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert S. Brown Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 

STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Edward W. Tillinghast Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Lloyd E. Berg Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, Chairman Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Glenn I. Harris Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Clayton Hollingsworth Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

PROGRAM 

Howard M. Quigley, Chairman Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Richard G. Brill California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Carl Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward_._.School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer_____Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse.___Lexington Sch. for Deaf, N. Y. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor________._.Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust___...Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Speech—Bessie Pugh Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fls. 
Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen_.....School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk_.__.___School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 
Vocational Training—Carl E. Rankin..School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C, 


